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* Why not?” asked Royal. 
‘* Because,” said Lucy, “the sides are so 
steep, that my little duck can’t. get out.” 

‘** Ah, you'll see that he can get out, when it 
is done.” 

** But, Royal,” said Lucy, ‘what good does 
it do to put in the box?) Why don’t you pour 
the water right into the hole.” 

** Because,” said Royal, ‘it would all soak 
away into the ground. The sides of the box 
will keep the water from soaking away so 
much.” 

‘It will soak away through the cracks,” said 
Lucy. 

**No,” said Royal, “I shall stop up the 
cracks.” 

Accordingly, when Royal had finished plac- 
ing his box in the ground, and had packed the 
earth in tight all around it, he went away with 
4 \ ||, his wheelbarrow to a bank at some distance, 

H) ||, down in the field, where there was some clay, 
and he brought a little of this in his wheelbar- 
row to the spot. He worked this clay over all 
the seams, and into the corners of the box, ram- 
ming it down hard. 

‘* There,” said he, ‘*now the water can’t get 
through. Clay is water-tight. Water can go 
through sand, but it can’t get through clay.” 

“Is that what you mean by water-tight?” 
asked Lucy. 

‘ Yes,” replied Royal. ‘After I have made 
my box water-tight, with clay, then I am going 
to put sand in.” 

‘** What is that for?” said Lucy. 

‘¢ Yuu will see,” replied Royal. 

THE DUCK’S HOUSE. So Royal, when his clay was all crowded into 

Lucy, after getting Joanna to give the duck-|its place, around the bottom of the box, took his 
ling a little meal and water, according to Mary | wheelbarrow again, and went after a load of sand 
Jay’s directions, and leaving him safe in Joanna’s|and gravel. He had to go to some distance for 
care in the kitchen, went out into the yard, and|this; but he succeeded at length in getting as 
found Royal at work getting out a large box,|much as he could wheel, of pretty clean sand 
which was behind the barn. ‘The box was about} and pebble stones. 
as large every way as a common bureau drawer,| This load he put into the box, and he dispos- 
being pretty long and broad, but very shallow.|ed of the sand and gravel in such a way, as that 

‘* What are you going to do with that box?” |it filled the box nearly full around the sides, 
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said Lucy. leaving a deep place in the middle. Then he 
‘Tam going to make your duck pond with| went to get some water. 

it,’ said Royal. He brought pailful after pailful, until he had 
**T don’t see how you are going to make a| filled up his little pond level with the top. The 


duck pond with a box,” said Lucy. water was somewhat turbid immediately after he 
‘* Why, you see,” said Royal, ‘‘I am going to| had poured it in; but he told Lucy that in a lit- 
dig a square hole in the ground, in a corner of|tle while it would subside and be clear. 
the yard, and set this box down init, and thenI} ‘It will settle,” said he, ‘‘ while [ am making 
am going to pour water in it, and so make the|the duck house.” 
duck pond.” ** Are you going to make a duck house too?” 
‘* But that won’t be big enough,” said Lucy. | asked Lucy. 
*O yes,” said Royal, “it will be plenty big} ‘Yes,’ replied Royal; ‘for pretty soon, you 
enough for such a little duckling.” see, the duck will be big enough to live out of 
Royal then proceeded with his work. He dug| doors, and then you will want a house for him.” 
a square hole in the corner of the yard, and put} So Royal went and got another box. It was 
the earth, which came out of it, into his little|shaped-like a trunk, and about as large, only it 
wheelbarrow, and wheeled it away, reserving|had nocover. Royal brought this, and placed it 
ene wheelbarrow load. Then he put the box in-| at one end of his duck pond, laying it down upon 
to its place, and rammed in the earth which he|its side, so that the open part was towards the 
had reserved, compactly, all around it. pond. 
“And now,” said Lucy, “are you goingto| ‘ There,” said he, ‘that will do for a house, 
put the water in that?” ‘ Yes,” said Royal. only the top ought to be slanting.” 
**T don’t think it will bea very good duck| «What for?” said Lucy. 








‘“* Why, for the roof,—so that the water will 
run off when it rains.” 

“Well, Royal,” said Lucy, ‘* we can tip it 
back alittle, and that will make the top slanting. 
Then you can put a stone under one side, to 
keep it so.” ; 

‘‘No,” replied Royal, ‘ for that will make the 
bottom slant back too. You see the floor ought 
to be level, and only the roof slant back. But I 
know what I can do.” 

Saying this, Royal went away, and got a short 
board, a little larger every way than the upper 
board of the box. This he placed over the box, 
in an inclined position. This was for a roof. 
The back part of the roof—that is, the part 
which was away from the pond—rested directly 
upon the box. The front part—that is, the part 
which was towards the pond, which was, of 
course, to be raised, in order to make the roof 
slant backward—Royal supported by a narrow 
board, which he placed under this edge to keep 
itup. He nailed the roof securely in its place. 
When it was finished, there was, of course, a 
space between the upper part of the box and the 
roof. Royal said that this was the duck’s gar- 
ret. ‘*And now,” said he, ‘‘for the yard.” 

“What! are you going to make a yard?” 
asked Lucy. ; 

** Yes,” said Royal, ‘he must have a yard, or 
else he will run away. But while I am making 
a yard, Lucy, you must go into the barn, and get 
a little hay, and make him a nest.” 

So Lucy went into the barn, and got some 
hay, while Royal took his wheelbarrow, and 
went away to find some boards for the yard. 
He brought three or four boards, and with these 
he made a yard. The boards were about six 
feet long. He placed them upon the ground, 
upon their edges. Each board made one side of 
the yard. He nailed them together at the four 
corners. One of the boards passed directly be- 
hind the duck house; the others extended on 
each side, and forward, so as to enclose the 
duck pond and considerable space besides, so 
that the duck could come out of his house, and 
either swim in his pond, or else walk about upon 
the ground, just as he pleased; only he could 
not get over the boards, so as run away. 

‘*That is a beautiful duck yard,” said Lucy, 
‘only I wish there was a door for me to open, 
to go in.” 

‘©O you can step right over it,” said Royal. 

“Yes,” said Lucy, “I know I can step over 
it; but I should like a door.” 

*¢ Well,” said Royal, ‘I will see if I can con- 
trive some way to make a door.” 

Royal then went and got a small block of 
wood, which he brought to the duck yard, and 
put it down before it, close to the board upon 
one side. When he had it properly placed, he 
said,— 

“There, Lucy, that will do for a step, and 
you can step up by that, and so get over easily ; 
and you can call that a door. Won’t that do?” 

Lucy said that it would do very well; and she 
stepped over by means of her step, and back 
again, several times. She said it made a very 
good door indeed. 









pond,” said Lucy. 


By the time that all this had been doing, the 
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water in the little pond had become quite clear, 
and Lucy could see that it had a smooth, sandy 
bottom. So they both wanted to bring the duck 
out, and see it swim. Lucy was afraid that it 
was too little to swim ; but Royal insisted that a 
duck could swim just as quick as it could get out 
of the shell. Lucy said that she meant to ask 
Joanna; and they accordingly both went into 
the house to ask Joanna if it would do to put 
their little duck into the water. 

Joanna said that she thought he could swim, 
and, at any rate, that she would go out with 
them, and carry him, and see. Then they all 
went out together. 

Joanna said that she liked the pond, and the 
house, and the yard, all very much indeed. 

‘‘ But I think,” she added, ‘that it would be 
better to keep the little duck in the house at 
night, for a while, where -he can be kept warm, 
until he gets a little older. Then, in the day- 
time, while the sun is out, you can keep him 
here in his house; and then, after some time, 
when he gets older and stronger, you can let 
him stay in his house all the time, day and 
night.” 

So saying, Joanna gently put the duck down 
upon the edge of his pond, in order to see what 
he would do. He ran right into it at once, and 
immediately began to swim about as dexterous- 
ly as if he had been accustomed to the water as 
long as his mother had been. 

‘*He can swim!” exclaimed Lucy; “see, 
Royal! he can swim !” 

The duck then began to dabble with his bill 
in the sand, upon the margin of the water. Then 
he took up a little water, and held his bill up to 
let the water run down his throat. Then he 
looked up with one eye towards Royal and 
Lucy, and then he swam across the pond again, 
and went to dabbling in the sand upon the other 
side. 

“OQ ducky,” said Royal, “what a cunning 
little rogue you are!” 

‘“‘Let’s give him something to eat,” said Lucy. 

“Yes,” replied Joanna, ‘I brought him a lit- 
tle piece of bread ;” and so saying, she pro- 
ceeded to crumb her bread upon the ground, 
near the duckling. He came out upon the bank, 
and began to pick up some of the small crumbs 
immediately ; and then he turned around, and 
jumped into the water again, and swam away, 
striking the water from beneath him with his lit- 
tle web feet. Joanna laughed heartily at his 
comical movements; and, after looking at him 
for a few minutes, she left him with the children, 
and went back to the house. 

The children let the duck swim about in his 
pond for more than an hour, while they remain- 
ed near, sometimes watching his motions, and 
sometimes playing at a little distance from his 
house and yard. They had some conversation 
about his name. Several names were talked of, 
but finally they concluded to call him Diver. 
They gave him as much bread as they thought 
he ought to have, and then Royal put the re- 
mainder of the pieces, which Joanna had brought 
out, in Diver’s garret, which he said would be a 
fine place to keep his provisions in. 

“ Yes,” said Lucy, ‘I think it will be an ex- 
cellent place, and I am much obliged to you, 
Royal, for making me such a good duck pond, 
and house, and yard. I am very glad to have it. 
It is a great deal better than I expected that it 


would be.—Lucy at Study. 
| Sold by B. B. Muzzey, No. 29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING. 


On the last day of February, after a cold win- 
ter, Mrs. Lane called her little daughter Lucy, 
and said to her, 

«My dear, tomorrow is the first day of spring. 
The month of March begins then, and though 
there will probably be no sudden change in the 








weather, are you not glad that we shall soon 
have warm and pleasant days?’ The snow will 
be gone—the streets will be dry—the shrubbery 
will be in leaf—the woods will be green—the 
flowers will spring up, and the singing of the 
joyous birds will make sweet music for us. Oh, 
how happy you and Isabel will be !—Are you not 
glad?” 

‘*No, mother, no; I’m not glad, and I don’t 
expect to be happy. I’m very sorry, and it al- 
most makes me feel sick to think about summer 
coming.” 

** Why, Lucy, what can you mean? You who 
love birds and flowers, and take such delight in 
working in your garden and in rambling in the 
woods. Why I think this long winter has made 
you forget the pleasures of summer.” 

‘‘No, dear mother,” said Lucy, ‘I have not 
forgotten any of these things; but much as I 
love them all, I think I would rather live in the 
frigid zone where my Geography says there is 
winter almost all the time, than to live here 
where we have such long summers and so much 
warm weather; for you know, mother, in sum- 
mer we have thunder storms.” 

“Oh, my dear little girl, I hoped you had by 
this time conquered your dread of thunder- 
storms,’’ said Mrs. Lane. 

‘* No, indeed, mother, I have not; whenever I 
think about thunder and lightning, I feel sick and 
faint; and a few days ago, when Jane was 
sweeping the piazza, and pushed the settee over 
the floor so that it made a rumbling noise, my 
head seemed to sink, and my limbs felt so weak 
I could scarcely stand.” 

Poor little Lucy—it was not to be wondered at 
that she had some fear on this subject, for the sum- 
mer previous she had received such a fright dur- 
ing a thunder storm, that the thought of the ap- 
proaching season when such storms might be ex- 
pected to recur, was one which filled her with no 
pleasing anticipations. 

Lucy and her sister Bell had been playing in 
a shady part of the garden in the afternoon of a 
very sultry day in July, when gradually the sky 
became overcast, and a heavy cloud rising from 
the southwest indicated a severe thunder storm. 
As yet there had been neither thunder nor rain, 
and the nurse had been waiting for the sound of 
the distant rumbling which usually announces 
the near approach of the storm, as the signal for 
calling the children into the house. But no such 
warning was heard, and the clouds had risen and 
extended till the sky overhead was dark and 
threatening—not a breath of wind was stirring, 
and the atmosphere was oppressive and heavy,— 
vehicles of every description were driven rapid- 
ly through the streets, as though man and beast 
were hastening to some shelter—the birds flew 
about in a disturbed and anxious manner—the 
lowing cattle bent their way to an accustomed 
shelter, and a dim yellow light imparted to all 
objects a gloomy and unnatural aspect. 

‘“We are going to have a heavy thunder 
storm,” said Mrs. Lane, who was at that time 
confined to her room by indisposition. ‘* Where 
are the children?’ You may bring them here,” 
said she, addressing the nurse. Just after Jane 
left the room a vivid, blinding flash of lightning, 
accompanied by a tremendous crash of thunder, 
announced that the cloud which hung directly 
overhead had burst upon them with terrific vio- 
lence. But above the roar of the thunder, the 
quick ear of the mother distinguished a piercing 
shriek of terror and agony. She knew it was 
Lucy’s voice, and exclaiming, ‘“ My child! my 
child !”’ she forgot her own feeble state of health, 
and rushed from her room to ascertain what had 
happened. Asshe reached the head of the stairs, 
she saw Jane approaching with Lucy extended 
on her arms, her head drooping asif she was en- 
tirely unconscious. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Lane,” said the nurse, 
‘*she will soon be better, I hope. She’s only in 
a swoon.” 
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“Qh,” said her mother, wringing her hands 
with anguish, ‘*is she dead? Ohtell me, has she 
been struck? Let metakeher, Jane! Give her 
to me!” 

‘*Oh no, ma’am,” said Jane; ‘* she’s not dead, 
but I think she’s got a touch of the lightning.” 

She opened her eyes as she was laid on her 
mother’s bed and said languidly, ‘* Mother !” and 
with a deep sigh closed them again. 

**Oh my Lucy, my dear child, speak to me 
once more; rub her limbs, Jane. Will no one 
go for the doctor? Send for her father. Oh, 
she is quite gone.” 

But little Lucy was not so much injured as 
her mother feared, for presently she gave anoth- 
er deep sigh—the color played uncertainly upon 
her pale cheek, and again she said faintly, ‘‘Moth- 
er, oh dear mother! my arms, my feet.” 

The ragiug storm was unheeded, while they 
watched over Lucy in deep anxiety; but, as 
Jane said, she had fainted, and before the thun- 
der had ceased or the clouds dispersed, the little 
girl was walking about her mother’s room. 

On inquiring of Jane about the circumstance, 
she said that she got to the back door just as the 
lightning and. thunder were seen and heard; 
when Lucy, who had been standing under a tree 
opposite the door, rushed towards her, with her 
hands extended, and fell senseless into her arms. 

When Mr. Lane came home in the evening, 
Lucy.had quite recovered, and did not speak of 
the occurrencé in as strong terms as might have 
been expected from a child of her age. While 
the family were in Mrs. Lane’s room, convers- 
ing about the storm, Jane came to say that Rob- 
ert wished to speak to Mr. Lane. He accord- 
ingly went into the hall, where Robert was 
standing, who said, in a confused manner, 
‘¢ Have you been into the stable to-day, sir?” 

‘*No, Robert; what.is the matter there—what 
has happened?” 

‘© Why, sir, the horse—I can scarcely tell sir— 
but its very strange—I can’t make him get up— 
though he don’t seem to be dead. May be, sir, 
you'll walk out and take a look at him.”’ 

He went to the stable, and he found his beau- 
tiful saddle horse lying in his stall entirely dead. 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Lane, ‘the horse is dead, 
that is certain; but what has caused his death, 
it is very difficult to say.” 

‘Can it have been the lightning, sir?” asked 
Robert. 

Several men coming into the stable at this mo- 
ment the horse was turned over, when a large 
opening was found in his breast. It now seem- 
ed evident that he had been killed by lightning. 
On farther examination, the course taken by the 
lightning, could be clearly traced by the marks 
upon some linen, which was spread upon the 
grass, on which were stains very much as if it 
had been scorched. The stable window by the 
horse’s head was open, and a tree, standing a lit- 
tle below the stable, was split to the root. 

When Mr. Lane came into the house and told 
the family that his horse was dead, and that he 
had undoubtedly been killed by the lightning, 
Lucy looked very serious. Little Isabel said, 
‘Oh, father, how sorry I am that the horse is 
dead.” 

‘My daughter,” he replied, ‘how thankful I 
am that your dear sister’s life has been presery- 
ed. The loss of the horse is a small matter. I 
feel nothing but gratitude to our heavenly Fa- 
ther, whose protecting arm shielded her head 
from harm.” 

“Oh, father,” said Lucy, “was my life in 
danger? I did not think of that—oh how aw- 
ful! I might have been struck dead as suddenly 
as poor Ranger.” 

She seemed much affected by the thought, and 
from that time had always been distressed dur- 
ing a thunder storm. 

[To be Continued.] 














A man without principles is like aship without a rudder. 
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AN INQUIRY ABOUT PLAY. 


‘¢ Mother, mother,” exclaimed Charles, as he 
burst open the door of the sitting room, ‘is it 
wicked to play?” 

‘*No, my child, you know I let you and your 
sister play very often. It is not wrong to en- 
gage in innocent plays at certain times. I like 
to see children play in a proper manner.” 

*¢ Well,”’ said Charles, apparently much re- 
lieved, ‘“‘I knew it was not wrong, but some 
boys coming home from school yesterday said it 
was.” 

‘But you forget,” said his mother, .“ that 
yesterday was the Sabbath. The boys were 
right in saying it was wicked to play on that 
day. ¢I] hope you have learned that as well as 
they. The Sabbath is not the day for amuse- 
ment or play of any kind. God tells us to re- 
member that day, and keep it holy. We are to 
cease from all work and sports, and worship 


Him. There are other days for our amuse- 
ments.” 

‘‘When, mother?” asked Charles. ‘* What 
days?” 


*‘ Are there not six days in the week beside 
the Sabbath? can you not find time enough in 
them for play?” 

“Oh yes,” said Charles, *‘if I could have all 
the time. But you will not let me play half the 
time.” 

‘No, Charles, neither you nor your sister 
were made to play all the time. The most of 
your time should be occupied with your books 
and some useful employment.” 

‘You don’t mean that boys should work and 
sew as Lucy is doing now; do you mother?” in- 
terrupted Charles, as though further explanation 
was needed. 

‘¢f think,” said his mother, ‘‘ you have not 
forgotten the afternoon you enjoyed so much 
some weeks since, when your cousins came to 
see you. You remember they brought some 
sewing—and how steadily they and your sisters 
worked while you read a number of interesting 
and instructive stories, and I talked about them 
and told you some that [ knew. When the sew- 
ing was done, I sent Lucy on an errand, and you 
took care of the babe for half an hour. Then 
you went to play in the yard.” 

‘Do you mean, mother, the afternoon we 
played “hide and seek?’”—when I hid in the 
hen-coop, in the poultry yard, and they hunted 
in the barn and shed, up stairs, in the garret, 
under the bed, in the closet, behind the wood- 
pile and fence, and could not find me till they 
heard a noise among the chickens, then Lucy 
saw me? Oh how we did laugh! I shall not 
forget that play—I should like to hide again.” 

‘Let me tell you, Charles, that was playing 
at a proper time, and in a proper manner. A 
portion of your time was spent also in useful 
employment. You see now what I mean by use- 
ful employment. There are a great many ways 
you can be useful to me and others. No child 
can be happy that lives in idleness, or plays all 
the time. Especially remember that you are 
not at liberty to play on the Sabbath. Lucy has 


been profitably employed for some time, you 
may now go into your garden and amuse your- 
selves, or go into your play-ground and roll the 
hoop till I call you.” 

“IT am glad you have told us what to play,” 
said Charles. ‘I wish you always would, for 
you always have good plays.” 

**T hope you will remember,” said his mother, 
“that there are proper times to play—suitable 
kinds of amusement—and proper companions, 
with whom you may enjoy your pastimes. But 
I will tell you more about the right kind of play 
some other time.” 

I need not say that Charles and Lucy left their 
mother cheerful and happy, and returned as 
cheerful and happy after enjoying their sports 
an hour.—S. S. Treasury. 
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MOTHER, SILE STOLE A CHERRY, 


Every one who is careful to notice the quick 
perception and keen-eyed observation of chil- 
dren, must have been impressed with the impor- 
tance of heeding the exhortation of an apostle, 
to * abstain from all appearance of evil,” in little, 
as well as more important matters, when in their 
presence and hearing. For who has not learned 
that their eyes and ears are ever open? Who 
has not, at some time or other, been severely re- 
buked by a child (yea, perchance a very small 
child, too,) for doing or saying something, which, 
if not in itself ‘evil,’ had the ‘* appearance”’ of 
evil in the eye of the young observer? 

A case in point came to our notice only a day 
or two since. A young woman (very pious, too, 
by the way,) was walking out with a little girl, 
about four years of age, who had been taught 
that it was wrong to take that which belonged to 
another without permission,—that it was, in the 
eye of God, stealing, and as they were about 
passing a fruit shop, the little girl asked fora 
stick of candy; she was told that they had no 


money to purchase candy with; but as children 
are not always satisfied with a reason, so she 


seemed dissatisfied, and was rather disposed to 
pause and urge her case, when the young wo- 
man, in order to gratify and induce her to pass 
quietly on, put her hand into a basket of cher- 
ries, setting on the side-walk, and took out one 
and handed to her, saying, ‘here, I will give you 
that cherry, that will do just as well.” The lit- 
tle girl took the cherry and eat it, not having 
learned, we suppose, that * the receiver is as bad 
as the thief!” Nothing was said of the transac- 
tion at the time,—they passed on home; but no 
sooner had they arrived at the door, than the 
child rushed into the house, calling, ‘‘ Mother!” 
“mother!” ‘* What do you think Hannah did?” 
‘ She stole a cherry!” ‘*Won’t she go to the 
wicked place?” ‘I am afraid she will!” This 
is only one, among hundreds of similar instances 
daily occurring among us, showing the impor- 
tance of being on our guard; of giving special 
heed to our words, our looks, and our actions, 
when in the company of children, for although 
they, at the time, may seem to be altogether 
taken up with their sports and play, and heed 
nought else going on around them, yet daily ob- 
servation teaches us, that they do hear, and see, 
and notice what we do and say, and pass judg- 
ment accordingly. 

In the Life of Robert Hall, the following in- 
teresting incident is recorded of him, showing 
his sound wisdom, his Christian fidelity, and his 
love of sincerity in words and actions. ‘+ While 
spending an evening at the house of a friend, a 
lady who’ was there on a visit retired, that her 
little girl might go to bed. She returned in 
about half an hour, and said to a lady who sat 
near her, ‘‘she’s gone to sleep. I put on my 
nightcap and Jay down with her, and she very 
soon dropped off.” Mr. Hall, who overheard 
this conversation, said, ‘‘ Excuse me, madam, do 





now finished her knitting, and as you have both 


you wish your daughter to grow up a liar?” 


‘¢ Oh dear, no sir, I should be shocked at such a 
thing.” **Then bear with me while I say, you 
must never act a lie before her; children are 
very quick observers, and soon learn that that 
which assumes to be what it is noé, is a lie, wheth 
er acted or spoken !” 

Parent! Sabbath School teacher! are you 
guilty of acting, or looking, or speaking lies in 
the presence of your children,x—* Thou which 
teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? 
Thou that preachest aman should not steal, dost 
thou steal?” Do so no more, lest ye put a 
stumbling block in the way of some of these lit- 
tle ones, and cause them to perish. A very lit- 
tle stone placed in the way may throw the car 
off the track and destroy many lives. See that 
you place no little obstructions in the way of the 
young. Let your feet walk the way your finger 
points.—Jb. 

——— 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

A MOTHER’S PRAYER ANSWERED. 

There was recently a poor little girl who was 
an orphan, that some friends of the mother had 
taken pity upon, and provided it with clothes, 
for it was very destitute. Those friends were 
seeking for some pious family that had no chil- 
dren to take the child; and God so ordered it, 
that the case of the little girl was mentioned to 
a poor blind man, and he felt interested in her 
welfare, for she was grateful to her new kind 
friends. The blind man was mentioning the 
case in hearing of a pious lady that had no chil- 
dren, and she spoke to her husband of the little 
girl. She went to see the poor orphan, was in- 
terested in her, and immediately determined to 
adopt her as her own. On her retiring the first 
night, the lady went up to bed with her new 
charge, with the intention of learning her the 
Lord’s Prayer. Upon the lady’s beginning to 
say, ‘Our Father,” the little girl said, “Oh, I 
haven’t said my prayers,” and immediately 
got out of bed and kneeling beside it, com- 
menced saying, ‘‘ Our Father,” and paused, at 
the end of cach petition, which would have done 
credit to one much older than herself. This 
much surprised the lady, for the child was only 
between three and four years of age. Upon in- 
quiring about the child’s parents, it was ascer- 
tained that her father had been an intemperate 
man, and her mother had been left a widow with 
three children. Her prayer to God had been, 
that some pious persons would adopt this dear 
girl, and this is the way in which God answered 
her prayers. Mothers, commit your children to 
God, and all is safe. F, 

















MORALITY. 





MY AUNT PRISCILLA ON THE ART OF RE- 
DEEMING TIME. 

My auut’s habits in respect to redeeming time, 
were under the guidance of method. She said 
that she liked to have in her mind’s eye a map 
of the day before her, with all of the several du- 
ties in which she expected to engage marked 
out, not only in their proper places, but also iu 
their relative size. ‘I must not,” she would 
say, ‘*make a city of a village, but confine each 
within its proper limits, reserving always a due 
portion of terra incognita, and assigning to it a 
provisional destination, to be so employed, ‘pro- 
vided no unforseen duty arise to prevent.” By 
this habit of keeping things distinct, her time was 
well filled, without confusion. 

She had always at hand some little matter of 
needlework, such as could be taken up and laid 
down without injury, and as did not require any 
particular light. This quietly found its way to 
her hand as soon ab visiters were seated, espe- 
cially mere callers. My aunt had a few very 





particular friends, whom she had not very fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing, and whose senti- 














ments and remarks she so highly valued, that she 
considered all her time and attention well em- 
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ployed in treasuring them up ; but with ordinary 
chit-chat people she found that she could pay 
them every needful attention, while pursuing 
some merely mechanical employment, and she 
did not consider it a necessary point of etiquette 
to sit unemployed. 

She also generally carried about with her 
some little sententious book, to fill up odd min- 
utes; and it has sometimes been matter of as- 
tonishment to me, to observe how much work 
and how much valuable reading, she got through, 
by thus improving the shreds and patches of 
time. While others were waiting for an oppor- 
tunity of leisure, to bestow days on some partic- 
ular object of this kind, she had accomplished it 
in these little and almost imperceptible frag- 
ments of time, which she often compared to 
sands of gold, minute in bulk, but far too valua- 
ble to be lost. 

One of my aunt’s good rules, was never to be- 





gin a work of importance, when she could not 
command time enough to get thoroughly into it, 
and get it into such a state of forwardness, that it 
might be taken up again without going over the 
same ground; nor even to permit trifles to break 
in upon along quiet morning. ‘ No,” she would 
say, ‘‘ that is too small a matter to give morning 
time to; it would be like changing a guinea to 
buy a half penny worth of sugar-candy, and 
trusting the errand to a treacherous messenger, 
who, perhaps, might never bring back the 
change.” 

Those who economize time, generally econo- 
mize other property as well. My aunt did so. 
Her expenditure of money, and her habits in 
reference to furniture, apparel, provisions, and 
all other domestic acquirements, were alike dis- 
tinguished by prudent care, and wise liberality. 
Meanness and waste were alike abhorrent to her. 
It is certainly much easier to manage well with 
sufficiency, than in straits; but enough and too 
little are comparative phrases, not absolute ones; 
one person’s plenty would be another’s destitu- 





tion, according to the scale of living to which 
they have been aceustomed. Good management 
consists in taking things as they are, and mak- 
ing the best.of them ; and I have often thought 
that my aunt’s scale was so complete and well 
arranged, that it would have been capable of 
easy adaptation to any change that might have 
taken place in her outward circumstances. 








EDITORIAL. 








THE EDITOR IN THE COUNTRY, 

In order to escape, for a short time from the bustle and 
heat of the City, the Editor of the Companion, with his 
family, on the 10th of August, took the Rail Road Cars 
to visit some friends in Berkshire County. The journey 
was very interesting from the variety of scenery, which 
we were hurried through. Neither mountains nor rivers 
were obstacles, (as they used to be in old times) for we 
dashed through one and leaped over the other, as if by 
enchantment. The scenery from Springfield, on, was 
wild and romantic beyond description—mountains of 
solid rock were rent asunder to make way for us, while 
we looked with wonder at the lofty adamantine walls on 
either side, as the Jews must have looked at the watery 
walls of the Red Sea, when they passed through them. 
We cannot avoid adding the following lines on 

P THE WESTERN WAY, 
BY B. A. EATON. 

Proud monument of scientific skill ! 

As the tall liquid wails of Egypt’s sea 

Stood up on either side, that Sects hosts 

Might walk dry footed to the promised land, 

So do our flinty mountains disunite, 

In towering columns, martially arrayed, 

To let thee pass! 

Fierce rapids whirl beneath thee, 

And thou span’st deep vallies and ravines, 

Thy sinewy arms embrace the east and west, 

And those who launch upon thy breast, can hear 

Within the circuit of a single sun, 

Nahant’s wild anthem, and Niagara’s roar. 





Stern iron river! neither wind nor tide, 

Nor ice, nor drought, though heedest in thy course, 
The stately cliffs that rear their kingly heads 
Above thy pathway, in the cizzy air, 

Look down in wonder, as the rumbling cars 

Glide o’er thy surface with a whirlwind’s speed. 


Below thy ponderous arches, rivers dash, 

And upward stretch their arms of spray, as though 
They fain would drag thee from thy lofty throne—’ 
But still thy march is onward. Undismayed, 

Thou stalkest on, with glorious trophies crowned. 
High o’er thee floating, in his “ pride of place,” 
Our noble eagle flaps his wings, and screams, 
When the shrill whistle, piercing to his ear, 
Disturbs the haughty monarch of the air. 


Stride on, young giant, in thy mountain path, 

In peace, a nation’s highway ; and in war, 

Whene’er its gathering ills shall cloud the sky, 

Be thou a grand conductor, to direct 

The thunderbolts of vengeance on the foe! 

Stockbridge Village is one wide street, lined with 
large trees—on each side are very handsome white 
dwellings, surrounded with shrubbery and fruit trees. 
Most of the families are very genteel people—they are 
very sociable and kind to each other. There are no 
grog-shops—only one tavern, and that of a temperance 
character—one store, but there you can get almost any 
thing. All round the village, there are very fine mead- 
ows and fields, yielding heavy crops of hay and grain, 
with a small river winding its way through them. This 
river in the spring overflows its banks and fertilizes the 
meadows. Beyond the meadows, a mile or two distant, 
are mountains on every side, presenting prospects most 
beautiful in every direction. At the west end of the 
street, on a spacious green, are the Meeting-house and 
the Town-house ; and on the opposite side the burying 
ground, filled with marble monuments. The contrast of 
the white buildings and monuments with the green grass 
and trees, is elegant. “As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem,” so this pleasant valley seems to be de- 
fended by ramparts on every side. 

Parties frequently go to “ Laurel Hill,” which is fitted 
up with rustic seats"and arbors—to “ Monument Moun- 


tain,” which is noted for its precipices and extensive 
views, and to the “Ice Glen,” which is a cavern of con- 


siderable extent under ground, romantic in the extreme. 

Stockbridge was formerly the residence of the Stock- 
bridge tribe of Indians; but none of the red men are 
now seen there--the living remnant of that once powerful 
tribe are removed to the west, leaving behind them the 
sepulchre of their fathers, enclosed with a fence and cov- 
ered with locust trees—the monument of their Mission- 
ary, Sargent, is also there—so is the oak frame of the 
Meeting-house, where he preached to them the Gospel 
—it is now used asa barn. The cellar of the wigwam 
where their Chief resided, and the well which supplied 
him with water, are yet to be seen, and Indian relics 
have recently been ploughed up in the fields. These ob- 
jects are interesting—they keep in remembrance the 
original proprictors of this beautiful spot. 

When [ arrived in this village, I found there was a 
sadness on the mind of many of the Young Ladies here. 
This is unusual in a place so social, and so long in the 
habit of frequent intercourse. But there was a cause. 
One of their number, not long since in the bloom of 
health, was laid on a bed of sickness—consumption, 
that deceitful, but fatal malady, had laid its hand upon 
her, and all that the most attentive nursing and the most 
skilful medical aid could do, failed to arrest the progress 
of the destroyer. Many prayers were offered for her 
restoration, especially by him to whom she was this very 
month to be united in the tenderest ties. But the Sa- 
viour whom she loved, “ had need of her ;” he had call- 
ed her home—and she was willing to leave all for him. 
Many expressions of pious resignation fell from her lips, 
which are now a consolation to those who “ mourn not 
without hope,” the last of which was, “ Happy, happy ; it 
is sweet to go to God.” When the time of burial came, 
the youth and beauty of the village were assembled in 
the “ house of mourning,” and it was better for the heart 





than the “house of feasting.” On the “narrow house,” 














containing the mortal remains of the “ loved one,” were 
placed bouquets of the most beautiful flowers, and the 
bier was adorned with evergreen and clematis. After 
the solemn prayer by the Pastor, for the sanctification of 
the bereavement to the survivors, the young ladies dress- 
ed in white, who were to be the pall-bearers, took each a 
bouquet of flowers, and in sad procession, accompanied 
the remains to the place appointed for all living. There 
the Episcopal burial service was also performed by an 
esteemed friend—and “ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” 
was announced as the fate of all mortality, while hope 
looks beyond the grave, and sees the immortal part in 
the enjoyment of a bliss unseen, unheard, unfelt by mor 
tals. But day after day gives evidence that the “ pre- 
cious dust” is still remembered. The bouquets, the 
evergreen, the clematis, were left on the grave ; as these 
decayed, others, fresh and fair, were seen to take their 
places, and they continued their freshness with unusual 
length of time, because they were enclosed in vials of 
water hid beneath the sod, a beautiful evidence of en- 
during affection. Many times since, has the grave been 
visited by weeping friends: but there was one, who 
came alone; his sorrow is peculiar to himself—a myste- 
rious Providence has sadly changed his prospects for the 
future—a burial instead of a bridal is a change indeed. 
From a distance he was seen to stand for some time by 
the grave like a statue ; then twice to kneel beside the 
precious remains, and depart. But the scene can better 
be imagined than described. By this solemn providence, 
may the young learn to prepare for alike happy depart- 
ure, that they too may ‘ind it, “sweet to go to God.” 
[To be Continued.] 








VARIETY. 





The Bride. 

I know of no sight more touching and charming than 
that of a young and timid bride, in her robes of virgin 
white, led up tremblingly to the altar. When I thus 
behold a lovely girl in the tenderness of her years, for- 
saking the house of her father and the home of her 
childhood—and with the implicit confidence and the 
sweet. self-abandonment which belongs to woman, giv- 
ing up all the world for the man of her choice, when I 
hear her, in the good old language of the ritual, yielding 
herself to him, “for better for worse, for richer for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, to love, honor, and 
obey, till death do us part,”—it brings to mind the beau- 
tiful and affecting devotion of Ruth,—* Whither thou 
goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge; 
thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God.” 


[Washington Irving. 


—_——~——__ 

Tue Way To Soar.—A gentleman disposed to be 
liberal according to his means, was expostulated with by 
a near relative, on the ground of his being too free in his 
contributions. His brief reply was, “ Like one in a bal- 
loon, I rise in proportion to the. weight I throw out.” 


———>_=—_—- 

Tue Orp Lapy’s WHeEt.—* Ah! Jerry,” said a good 
matron to her son, then an eminent Judge in a neigh- 
boring State, “ah, Jerry, you needn’t despise the wheel, 
for I spun many a day to send you to college. 


——____ 

A lady was recently teaching a boy to spell. The 
boy spelt c-o-l-d, but could not pronounce it. In vain 
the teacher asked him, “ What do you get when you go 
out upon the wet sidewalk on a rainy day, and wet 
your feet?” “I gets a whipping.” : 


——_@——__ 

The best recommendation which one friend usually 
gives in Brazil, is said to be—* This is my friend; if he 
steal any thing, I am accountable for it.” 


——_>——_ 

OBEDIENCE PROVES OUR LOVE TO GOD. 

“If ye love me, keep my commandments.” —John xiv. 15. 
Tis vain to say we love the Lord, 
Unless we also love his word ; 

And search the holy Scriptures through, 
To find what God would have us do. 
While we delight and live in sin, 

How dwells the love of God within ? 
That child is serving Satan stil], 

Who hates the Saviour’s holy will. 


—_—@~—_. 

There’s not a plant, however small, 
But will instruction give— 

If we should stoop to read it all, 
And by its silent precepts live. 

















